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I. The 


Divine Double 


The s :ory of a woman who secretly or 
magical y replaces another woman in a 
man’s bed takes on many different 
forms in different folk literatures. Men, 
too, double and masquerade in sexual 
situatior s. 1 wish to demonstrate the 
origins of this theme in ancient Indian 
literatuni and to show how the theme 
takes or different meanings as it moves 
back and forth between supernatural 
stories c ealing with goddesses (or fairy¬ 
tales de aling with women who have 
magic powers) and realistic stories deal¬ 
ing with ordinary human women. 1 will 
deal primarily with the supernatural ver¬ 
sions, assuming that my readers will 
view them against the background of 
the real Stic Western variants that they 
know, frjom the Hebrew Bible,’ Boccac- 
cio,2 rjiedieval courtly romances,^ 
Shakespeare,^ and operas.^ But 1 will 
concentrate on the human, psycholog¬ 
ical me anings of these stories, rather 
than the theological. 

Moreover, though 1 will confine myself 
primarihf to the data supplied by ancient 
India, to demonstrate the ways in which 
Hindus hiave expressed their own par¬ 
ticular ideas about double women and 
men—and various Hindus at different 
times and places have expressed rather 


different ideas about this—, I wish both 
to contrast those ideas with our own and 
to suggest ways in which we share with 
Hindus—and perhaps, though by no 
means necessarily, with other cul¬ 
tures—certain underlying assumptions 
about the sexual doubling of men and 
women. 

A Brahmana text from c. 900 B.C. tells 
the earliest narrative version 1 know of 
the story of a human woman who uses 
magical powers (belonging to her hus¬ 
band) to produce a sexual surrogate: 

Yavakri had the glory and glamor of a 
Brahmin; if he called a woman to him 
and said, “Hey!” to her, she made love 
with him and she died; and even if she 
did not make love with him, she died. 

He called the wife of a certain Brahmin 
to him and said “Hey!” to her. She re¬ 
flected, “If 1 make love with him, or if 1 
do not, 1 will surely die in any case. Hell, 
let me make love with him; if 1 am to 
die, let me at least die giving pleasure 
to a Brahmin.” She said to him, “Stay 
there, and 1 will come to you.” 

She told her husband what had hap¬ 
pened. He made an oblation and cre¬ 
ated a nymph of the same form (as his 
wife), and he said to her, “There is Ya¬ 
vakri. Go to him.” Then he made a sec¬ 
ond oblation and created a jealous ogre 
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and he said to him, “Your wife has just 
gone to Yavakri. Go to him.” 

As the nymph came to Yavakri, she 
stretched out her foot and said, “Man, 
you have surely never ‘cooked’ a 
woman with feet like this.” For the bot¬ 
toms of her feet were covered with hair. 
The two of them went together, and 
when they finally pulled apart, just at 
that moment the ogre came to them. 
Yavakri died, beheaded; the ogre killed 
him.® 

In this story, the good Brahmin wife re¬ 
mains chaste and is split apart from the 
non-human woman (whose superna¬ 
tural nature is betrayed by the hair on 
the soles of her feet); she allows the evil 
Brahmin to seduce her in order that he 
may be killed. The good Brahmin him¬ 
self, too, produces an alter-ego to do his 
dirty work. 

In this myth, the woman produces an 
identical double of herself in order to 
avoid the bed of a man that she does 
not want to sleep with. In other myths, 
as we will see, a woman may “double 
as“ (i.e., masquerade as) another 
woman in order to sleep with a man who 
wishes to sleep with that other woman. 
The theme may be applied to men, too: 
a man masquerades as another man in 
order to sleep with a woman who does 
not want to sleep with him, or he pro¬ 
duces a double of himself in order to 
avoid the bed of a woman that he does 
not want to sleep with. The two most 
common variants are those in which the 
woman doubles herself or the man 
masquerades as another man. Though 
the initial premise is the same in both 
of these variants—a man wishes to 
sleep with a woman against her will—, 
when she produces the double she 
avoids the encounter (because she out¬ 
numbers him two to one), while when 
he produces the double she is tricked 
into the encounter (because he out¬ 
numbers her two to one). 


U. The Divine Masquerade 

A complex myth that combines sev¬ 
eral different themes of sexual surro¬ 
gates and split women occurs in a me¬ 
dieval Sanskrit text that tells the tale of 
the Goddess who splits into her two as¬ 
pects of Qaurl (“the Fair’) and Kali (“the 
Dark”): 

One day the god Siva teased his wife, 
the Goddess, about her dark skin. In¬ 
sulted and angry, she went away to de¬ 
vote herself to asceticism in order to 
obtain a fair, golden skin. Her little son 
begged to come with her, saying, “Do 
not abandon me; for a son is a vessel 
to receive his father’s cruelty in the ab¬ 
sence of his mother.’’ But she left her 
son to guard the door in order to pre¬ 
vent other women from entering the 
bedroom of her husband, for she sus¬ 
pected Siva of womanizing. While she 
was gone, a demon named Adi took 
advantage of her absence to attempt to 
kill Siva. He took the form of a serpent 
to slip past the guard into Siva’s bed¬ 
room, and then he took the form of 
Siva’s beautiful wife. But he placed teeth 
as hard as thunderbolts, with sharp tips, 
inside the vagina of the form that he 
assumed, in order to kill Siva. As they 
began to make love, Siva suspected that 
this was not his wife; he looked carefully 
and missed a certain twist of her hair. 
Then he placed a sharp weapon upon 
his own penis and satisfied the demon’s 
desire. The demon screamed horribly 
and died. 

When the Goddess heard that Siva 
had been seduced by another woman, 
as she thought, she became furious; 
she cursed her son to become an im¬ 
potent stone, for having failed to fulfill 
his charge as guardian. Her anger came 
out of her body in the form of a lion, 
with a huge tongue lolling out of his 
mouth that was full of sharp teeth. 

Then the god Brahma came to her 
and granted her her wish that she might 
have a golden body and become half 
of Siva’s body, in the form of the an¬ 
drogyne. She sloughed off from her 
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body a dark woman, who went away to 
live in the mountains. The Goddess, 
now in her golden skin, set an end to 
the cur;>e that she had unjustly given to 
her son; she returned to Siva, who made 
love to her.^ 

There are several different sorts of sex¬ 
ual mas<|uerade in this story. The orig¬ 
inal goddess is integrated; she has a 
black ou :er sheath and a golden nature. 
This condition is intolerable, however, 
and she splits in two, one half becoming 
the destructive and unmarried Kail, “the 
Black,“ he other half the benevolent 
and married Qaurl, “the Golden Girl.” 
The dark goddess is rejected by Siva; 
she leavp and sends back, eventually, 
a more acceptable form of herself, the 
golden goddess; she masquerades as 
another aspect of herself, discarding her 
dark shadow and creating, in its place, 
a bright shadow of herself in order to 
win her lusband back. This is her so¬ 
lution to the problem of his infidelity (a 
cause for the masquerade in many 
other vai iants of this theme). 

The c lopped off, negative Kali (the 
one who cursed her son to become im¬ 
potent) is banished to the liminal area 
of the Vindhya mountains, beyond the 
Hindu pc lie, together with the lion whose 
mouth njcapitulates the vagina dentata. 
The remaining golden form (the one 
who freed her son from the curse) be¬ 
comes one half of a more acceptable 
integration: she takes the part of the fe¬ 
male half of the androgyne. But the plot 
thickens when someone else creates an 
identical image of her to send to Siva’s 
bed in her place. The myth then begins 
to fragment into multiple surrogates 
and sub stitutes. 

The demon Adi is, like the goddess 
Qaurl, androgynous; he is serially an- 
drogyno js, while she becomes vertically 
androgy lous when she occupies the left 
side of Siva’s body—split once again.® 
The contrast between the demon’s 


false, beautiful outer form and his true, 
devastating internal form, the vagina 
dentata, is the inverse of the contrast in 
the Goddess herself, who sheds her 
black outer sheath to reveal her golden 
inner form. 

A fascinating transformation of the 
myth of Gaurl and Kail was told recently 
in Orissa: 

The gods had given a curse that the 
only way that the buffalo demon would 
die was when he saw the sexual organ 
of a woman. Durga, when she started 
her fight with the buffalo demon, did 
not know this. While fighting, Durga in 
her anger produced other goddesses. 
These were Mangala, Hinguja, and Si- 
tala. Goddess Mangaj a whispered in 
Durga s ear what the curse of the gods 
was. Durga in anger took off her robes 
and placed each of her feet on two dis¬ 
tant hills. The buffalo was under her, 
between her legs, looking up at her va¬ 
gina, and at that moment Durga kills 
him by piercing him with her trident 
Then Durga was extremely angry with 
the gods for having given such a curse 
to humiliate her. Her anger grew so ter¬ 
rible that she transformed herself, grew 
smaller and black and left her lion 
mount and started walking on foot Her 
name then became Kajl. With tongue 
lolling out and dripping with blood, she 
then went on a blind destructive ram¬ 
page, killing everything and everyone in 
sight regardless of who they were. The 
gods and the people became extremely 
worried and appealed to Siva for help. 
Mahadev [Siva] agreed and lay himself 
down, sleeping, on the path on which 
the furious, black and naked Kail was 
coming. In her blinded anger she did 
not see him and stepped on his chest 
At that moment Siva’s linga [penis] be¬ 
came erect and entered Kail. At that 
instant Kail recognized her husband 
and pulled out her tongue in ecstasy 
[the iconography at the time of Kail 
puja represents that instant] and her 
anger disappears.® 

Building upon the classical theme of the 
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erotic death of the buffalo demon, who 
simultaneously marries Durga and dies 
at her hands,*® this Orissan myth trans¬ 
fers to the buffalo demon—and to 
Durga—parts of the roles played by Adi 
and Siva in the more obscure Sanskrit 
text. Here Durga herself has the deadly 
vagina that the Sanskrit text gives to the 
demon Adi (and to the lion), and it is 
she, not Siva, that kills the demon. In 
both versions, it is Siva who has the ra¬ 
zor phallus, the penis aculeatus that 
subdues his dangerous sexual partner; 
here, since that partner is his wife rather 
than a demon, he does not kill her, but 
merely diffuses her anger. Where in the 
Sansl^it text Kail’s splitting into two 
goddesses (and a lion) had no direct 
connection with the sexual encounter 
between Siva and Ad, here she loses 
her lion, takes on the protruding tongue 
that had been the lion’s, becomes black, 
and splits as a direct result of her own 
sexual encounter with the buffalo. And 
it is her resulting dark form, not the 
golden form, that then threatens Siva 
sexually. In this way the single encounter 
with Ad in the Sanskrit text is split into 
two in the Orissan text Kail’s encounter 
with Siva, in which he has the sexual 
weapon and overcomes her, mirrors her 
encounter with the demon, in which she 
has the sexual weapon and overcomes 
him. Thus the Orissan variant makes 
explicit some of the parallels implicit in 
the Sanskrit text just as Kail and Ad are 
the evil shadows of Gaurl, so the buffalo 
demon is the evil shadow of Siva. 

Some of these stories tell simulta¬ 
neously of doubles created in order to 
avoid sexual encounters and of mas¬ 
querades created in order to facilitate 
sexual encounters. Thus the god Siva 
manages to commit adultery with his 
own wife, sometimes when he is dis¬ 
guised as an Untouchable man and 
sometimes when she is disguised as an 
Untouchable woman.** The most com¬ 


plex example that 1 know of the man 
who commits adultery with his own wife 
occurs in the Yogavasisfha, a Sanskrit 
text composed in Kashmir around the 
10th century A.D. This story is based 
upon a familiar theme of sexual mas¬ 
querade: the tale of a man who dis¬ 
guises himself as a woman (or magi¬ 
cally transforms himself into a woman) 
in order to get into the harem to make 
love to his princess.*^ It is here com¬ 
bined with other familiar themes: the 
queen who persuades her renunciant 
husband to return to his royal duties,*^ 
the serial androgyne—queen for a day, 
king for a day—,*^ and the creature (like 
the vampire or werewolf) who takes one 
form under the sun and another under 
the moon: 

Queen Cuc^la and her husband, King 
Sikhidhvaja, were passionately in love. 

In time, Cu^la became enlightened 
and acquired magic powers, including 
the ability to fly, but she concealed these 
powers from her husband, and when 
she attempted to instruct him, he 
spumed her as a foolish and presump¬ 
tuous woman. Yet he remarked that she 
seemed to have regained the bloom of 
her youth, and he assured her that he 
would continue to make love to her. 
Eventually, Sikhidhvaja himself decided 
to seek his own enlightenment and 
withdrew to the forest to meditate; he 
renounced his throne and refused to let 
Cuc^Ia accompany him, but left her to 
govern the kingdom. 

After eighteen years, she decided to 
visit him; she took the form of a young 
Brahmin boy named Kumbha and was 
welcomed by Sikhidhvaja, who did not 
recognize her but remarked that Kum¬ 
bha looked very much like his queen, 
Cuc^la. Cuctela told Sikhidhvaja that 
“he” was named Kumbha because he 
had been bom when his father, the sage 
Narada, had become excited by the 
sight of a group of divine nymphs sport¬ 
ing in the water while he was bathing, 
and shed his semen into a pot (kum- 
bha). After a while, Sikhidhvaja became 
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very fond of Kunnbha, who instructed 
him and enlightened him; and Cuc^la 
began to be aroused by her handsome 
husband, thinking, "Here is my own, 
handsome husband, in this beautiful 
forest we are in a state in which fatigue 
is unknown; is it any wonder that desire 
for pleasure has arisen in my heart? A 
womari whose passion is not aroused 
when sjie is close to her strong husband 
is no Woman at all; she is as good as 
dead." 


And so she (still in the form of the 
Brahm n boy) went away for a while. 
When she returned, she told Sikhidh- 
vaja that she had encountered the hot- 
tempered sage Durvasas hurrying 
through the sky and had remarked that 
he looked like a woman hastening to 
an illicit rendezvous with her lover. 
"When the sage heard this," said Kum¬ 
bha, ‘ he cursed me to become a 
woman, with breasts and long hair, 
every night" That night before Sikhi- 
dhvaja s eyes, Kumbha changed into a 
woman named Madanika; he/she cried 
out in a stammering voice, "1 feel as if 
1 am falling, trembling, melting; 1 am so 
ashamed as 1 see myself becoming a 
woman. Alas, my chest is sprouting 
breast, and jewelry is growing right out 
of my body." 


As Madanika, every night she slept 
beside the king in the same bed like a 
virgin, while as Kumbha she lived with 
him during the day as a friend. After a 
few da^s she said to him, "King, 1 sleep 
beside you every night as a woman. 1 
want to behave like a woman and get 
gocxl at it 1 want to marry you and to 
enjoy tne happiness of a woman. Since 
we are both immune to desire, there 
can be no harm in this." He consented 
to this and so one day in the form of 
Kumblia Cuc^la bathed ceremonially 
with S khidhvaja, and that night in the 
form of Madanika, she married him. 
And sc the couple, whose previous state 
of mar riage was concealed, were joined 
togethsr. They lay down on the mar¬ 
riage ped of flowers and made love all 
night 


Thus they lived as dear friends during 
the day and as husband and wife at 
night After they had lived happily in this 
way for a while, Cudala decided to test 
the king’s detachment She used her 
magic powers to create the illusion of 
a garden with a beautiful bed, and on 
that bed lay Madanika making love pas¬ 
sionately with a young man handsomer 
than ^ikhidhvaja. Sikhidhvaja saw them 
and turned away, but was unmoved; 
"Please continue; do not let me inter- 
mpt your pleasure," he said to the 
flushed and apologetic Madanika; 
"Kumbha and 1 are great friends, free 
from all passion; but you, Madanika, are 
nothing but a girl created by a sage’s 
curse." Madanika said, "Women are fic¬ 
kle by nature; they have eight times as 
much lust as men. Please don’t be an¬ 
gry with me." "1 have no anger, my dear 
girl," said Sikhidhvaja; "but—only be¬ 
cause good people would disapprove— 

1 do not want you to be my wife. Let us 
be good friends, as we were before, 
without any passion." 

Cu(tela was delighted with the king’s 
immunity to lust and anger, and she 
changed immediately from Madanika 
to Cu(^la. Sikhidhvaja said, "Who are 
you and how did you get here? In your 
body, your movements, your smile, 
your manner, your grace—^you look so 
much like my wife." "Yes, 1 am, truly, 
Cui^la," she said, and then she told him 
all that she had done. He embraced her 
passionately, and said, "You are the 
most wonderful wife who ever lived. The 
wife is everything to her husband: friend, 
brother, sympathizer, servant, guru, 
companion, wealth, happiness, scrip¬ 
ture, abode, and slave. Come, embrace 
me again." Then he made love to her 
all night and returned with her to re¬ 
sume his duties as king. He ruled for 
ten thousand years and finally attained 
release. 

The dualisms in this Vedantic text are 
somewhat different from those of more 
traditional Indian texts. Cudala and 
Sikhidhvaja are said to be passionately 
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in love, like two souls in one body; it is 
he who splits the souls apart when he 
goes away, renouncing her. Cudala 
wishes to be both her husband’s con¬ 
cubine and his teacher; at the start she 
plays the first role but is then denied it; 
and he refuses to grant her the second 
role. In order to reunite thenn, she en¬ 
gages in a series of splittings, a series 
of schizophrenic disguises. First she be¬ 
comes entirely one-sided, entirely male, 
a boy who does not even have a mother, 
having been born from a pot (like many 
Indian sages^®). Perhaps she does this 
because she suspects that on some 
level the king’s need for asceticism is in 
part a revulsion against her as a woman, 
an erotic woman. 

But the queen wants to get him into 
bed as well as to enlighten him; the story 
is, after all, not merely a parable of en¬ 
lightenment but a very human, very 
funny story. Eventually she manages to 
enjoy him as a male friend by day and 
as a lover and wife by night. This double 
deception works well enough, and may 
in fact express Cudala’s full fantasy: to 
be Sikhidhvaja’s intellectual superior 
under the sun, and his erotic partner by 
moonlight. 

But Cudala still wants to merge the 
two roles, and to play them both herself, 
in her true persona. To do this, and to 
test him, she first creates two more 
magical doubles: a double of the already 
double woman Madanika, and a double 
of Sikhidhvaja, her lover. The illusion of 
the adultery of Madanika mirrors the lie 
of the adulterous rendezvous of the sage 
Durvasas. Sikhidhvaja passes the test, 
not because he is so far above jealousy 
as to allow his wife to sleep with another 
man, but because he realizes that the 
woman is not only not his true wife, but 
not even a true woman. As a result of 
his vision of the adultery, Sikhidhvaja 
comes to realize the purely illusory na¬ 
ture of the “true” Madanika and rejects 


her—for being illusory or for being 
promiscuous? We do not know. 

The playful juggling of the sexes dem¬ 
onstrates both the unreality of appear¬ 
ances and the falsity of the belief that 
one sex is better than the other. When 
Sikhidhvaja rejects Madanika, Cudala is 
forced to reveal herself and to tell him 
the truth. He is overcome with gratitude 
and with delight that it was his wife, of 
all people, who was his guru—a situa¬ 
tion that he found intolerable at the be¬ 
ginning of the story. The wife is every¬ 
thing to him, integrating not only 
mother and whore, but guru and slave, 
and many other human relationships. 

The story of Cudala and Sikhidhvaja 
imagines the intimacy that takes place 
in the daytime, when the woman, by be¬ 
coming a man, experiences the friend¬ 
ship that men have with one another in 
their daytime associations; the sexual in¬ 
timacy of night is a different intimacy, 
though still complementary rather than 
contradictory to the intellectual intimacy 
of the day. Both of these are maintained 
when the woman reintegrates herself, 
abandoning her masquerade. But this 
is hardly a typical Indian solution, for it 
happens only in an India where a king 
can rule for ten thousand years. Indeed, 
the relationship between Cudala and 
Sikhidhvaja is never the relationship of 
a real husband and wife. She functions 
like a goddess, giving him her grace and 
leading him up the garden path of en¬ 
lightenment, setting up a divine illusion 
and then revealing herself to him as the 
gods reveal themselves. She flies, and 
masterminds the whole story. This is a 
story about a goddess, after all, not a 
story about a woman. 

Ill. Double Men: the Brahmin 
Begettor 

Men, as well as women, tend to split 
in this way. The god Indra from time to 
time assumes the form of a particular 
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sage in order to connmit adultery with 
the saga’s wife. The most famous of 
these escapades occurred when he se¬ 
duced /^halya, the wife of the sage Gau¬ 
tama, by taking the form of Gautama; 
when G autama caught him, he cursed 
Indra to have a thousand vaginas on his 
body. Lciter, this curse was modified and 
reducec to merely having a thousand 
eyes on his body,^^ a stunning example 
of what Freud would have called upward 
displacement. This famous story is sat¬ 
irized in a Sanskrit play, where a whore 
says, “1 wish 1 had as many vaginas 
(bhagcis) as Indra; 1 could make a thou¬ 
sand times as much money as Tm mak¬ 
ing now .’’^® Thus the myth ends up in a 
pornographic farce. 

In lat(ir devotional mythology, the god 
Krsna provides multiple doubles of him¬ 
self in order to commit adultery simul- 
taneoujily with hundreds of married 
women, the cowherd Gopls; he also 
provides, conveniently, doubles of them 
to reme in at home in bed with their hus¬ 
bands \/hile they cavort with him. (Later 
commentaries, embarrassed by the bad 
example set by the god, argued that the 
real women remained at home with their 
husbands, while Krsna made love to the 
doubles.^®) 

A variant on this sort of splitting or 
doublir g of the male is the theme of the 
substitute father or Brahmin begettor, 
whose purpose is to produce a son on 
the husband’s behalf. Usually he is said 
to act in accordance with the will of both 
the hu sband and the wife, but some¬ 
times s he is unwilling. The great San- 
skrit epic, the Mah^harata, composed 
a few centuries after the Brahmanas, 
tells th 5 tale of Dlrghatamas, which in¬ 


volves 


surrogates: 


When 


pregi 

futur^ 


both male and female sexual 


riant ^ 


a sage tried to rape his brother’s 
wife, the unborn embryo (the 
Dlrghatamas) protected his 
mother by kicking out the intruding 


penis, shouting, "Get out, uncle! There 
is only room for one in here, and I was 
here first!" The infuriated rapist cursed 
the embryo to be blind; the child was 
born as Dlrghatamas (“Long Dark- 
ness").2o Years later, a childless king 
asked the blind and now aged sage 
Dlrghatamas to beget a son on behalf 
of him in the chief queen; the sage 
agreed, but the queen, who considered 
the sage too old and disgusting for her, 
sent her maid in her place, and the maid 
gave birth to the great sage Kakslvat^' 

This story is retold in the Mah^harata 
on an apt occasion: the fathers of the 
heroes of the Mahihharata are born 
when the aged sage Vyasa is called in 
to beget children upon the wives of a 
childless king; the women are unwilling 
to submit to the embrace of the old sage 
until they are told the paradigmatic 
story of Dlrghatamas’s begetting of 
Kakslvat.^ Even so, one of the women 
closes her eyes in revulsion, and so her 
son is born blind; when another turns 
pale, her son is born pale; and when the 
third sends a servant-girl in her place, 
the son is a servant instead of a king.^^ 
These episodes seem to function pri¬ 
marily on the realistic level, the magic 
element inhering in the chain of curses 
involving blindness (which is often a 
punishment for a sexual sin—upward 
displacement again). But the final epi¬ 
sode in this series involves deities and 
is generally regarded as part of the 
mythical level of the Epic: 

When the pale son (Pandu) reached ma¬ 
turity, he was cursed to die if he ever 
made love to his beloved queen, and 
so he, like his father, invoked substitute 
fathers for his sons; but this time his 
wife had been given the boon of invok¬ 
ing gods for this purpose, and so 
Panel’s sons were fathered by gods.^'* 

The usual male sexual substitute was, 
in the Vedic period, the dead man’s 
brother, whose right (indeed, whose 
duty) to beget a child upon his brother’s 
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widow was legitimized and institution¬ 
alized in the custom of levirate marriage. 
In the first episode of the myth of 
DIrghatamas, a brother misuses this 
privilege, attempting to rape a woman 
who resists him and whose husband is 
in any case still very much alive. Though 
the would-be rapist is criticized by the 
text, it is the child, not the uncle, who is 
cursed to be blind—perhaps in punish¬ 
ment for the sexual sin implicit in his 
Oedipal objection to his mother’s sexual 
activity. 

Levirate marriages fell into desuetude 
and disrepute in later Hinduism (per¬ 
haps because of abuses of this sort) and 
were replaced by the widespread cus¬ 
tom of inviting a Brahmin to impregnate 
a woman whose husband was, for one 
reason or another, unable to do this. 
This custom is described in the second 
episode of the DIrghatamas myth 
(Dlrghatamas’s begetting of Kakslvat) 
as well as in the episode which prompts 
the retelling of that myth: Vyasa’s im¬ 
pregnation of the mothers of the fathers 
of the Epic heroes. But in this story the 
Brahmin surrogate, however trustwor¬ 
thy, is repulsive, and so the folk theme 
of the maid sent in disguise is attracted 
to the myth. The final solution in this 
steadily escalating hierarchy of male 
surrogates is the invocation of the 
gods—traditional fathers of so many 
special sons of virgin mothers. Only on 
this highest, mythical level is the sub¬ 
stitute satisfactory to the woman, freeing 
her at last from having to supply her own 
female surrogates to accommodate the 
unsatisfactory male surrogates provided 
for her bed. 

IV. Structures and Symbols 

Since the mythology of sexual dou¬ 
bling deals with men as well as women, 
we can argue that it is concerned with 
an ambivalent attitude to sexuality in 
general rather than to women in partic¬ 
ular. The plot of the narratives seems to 


have fascinated people of many cul¬ 
tures; variants of all four forms of our 
theme occur widely in world folklore.^^ 
Some very basic meanings attach 
themselves to the basic structure in all 
variants of the myth, while other mean¬ 
ings attach themselves to many var¬ 
iants, and still others serve rather to 
show how very differently two retellings 
of the myth will see the point of the 
myth. 

The one clear constant in all the 
myths of doubling is, tout courts dou¬ 
bling—more precisely, doubling in sit¬ 
uations of pairing. That is, one thing that 
all the myths are about is the tension 
between the desire to remain whole and 
the desire (or necessity) to split into 
two.2® The dyad of “integrated” and 
“split” is itself a basic constrasting unit 
in mythology; that is, any split image 
may be used to form one half of a pair, 
the other half being the integrated im¬ 
age of which it is the dissection; the de¬ 
cision to split something in half is in 
itself a question that may be answered 
by yes or no. (Indo-Europeans have 
usually answered “Yes” to this ques¬ 
tion.) On this level, the structure is the 
meaning; the medium is the message. 
Right and left, good and evil, life and 
death—^these are inevitable dichoto¬ 
mies produced by the brain that has two 
lobes and controls two eyes, two hands. 
We are split creatures literally by nature, 
and we process all the data that we are 
given in the same manner that a simple 
digital machine would process it: every 
question is broken down and reformu¬ 
lated so that there are only two possible 
answers to it, yes or no. Common sense 
is binary; the simplest and most efficient 
way to process data seems to be to be¬ 
gin by dividing it in half, and then to 
divide the halves in half.... 

But the myth does not settle for these 
elementary structures; it modifies them, 
qualifies them, and often rejects them 
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in many different ways. Even within In¬ 
dia, as y^ e have seen, the meanings that 
are give t to those structures differ dra¬ 
matical!] ^ The signifiers translate from 
Sanskrit into English, but what is sig¬ 
nified may be very different indeed. 
There are double women, split women, 
in all of these myths, but they are not 
the same doubles: sometimes they are 
mother and whore, sometimes wife and 
virgin, sometimes wife and guru, some¬ 
times wife and co-wife, sometimes lover 
and sistar. Can we generalize about the 
human meanings that flesh out the ab¬ 
stract ai matures in all of these myths? 
We cannot, 1 think, make many state¬ 
ments of this sort that will apply to all 
the my^s, but we can isolate several 
patterns that do seem to occur in many 
of them and that may represent several 
alternative views of human sexuality. 

Certc in human implications are built 
into the dualistic structures and ex¬ 
pressed as paradoxes. Often, when one 
person splits into two, one of the halves 
experiences the event and the other 
does njDt; one of them is "there,” and 
the other is not. Thus, the meaning of 
the splitting as perceived by the person 
who is split is not merely "1 am one, but 
1 am also two,” but, "This is happening 
to me and this is not happening to me,” 
and, "1 am here and 1 am not here.” The 
fact the it one double is said to be "real” 
at the beginning, while the other is either 
a masc uerade or a magical duplication, 
also leads to a contrast between reality 
and appearance that is a constant in 
I these myths. But, again, what is real and 
what is apparent differs from one variant 
' to another; and something that is unreal 
in origin may come to have very real 
effects. 

The basic split is between the self and 
the dojble of the self, the "1” and the 
"non-l” or "the other 1.” To this is then 
added the secondary double of the part¬ 
ner in the sexual act at any single mo¬ 


ment: "1” and "the other person.” In 
most of the texts that I know, from mo¬ 
nogamous Indo-European cultures, this 
sexual other is one person who may be 
doubled or masqueraded into two per¬ 
sons. The mythologies of polygamous 
societies would share the first two levels 
(the self/other self and self/partner), but 
after that one could probably expect a 
very different pattern. 

These dualisms of signifiers—^what¬ 
ever they signify—may often be me¬ 
diated, as Claude Levi-Strauss main¬ 
tains, by a third signifier.^^ The very 
nature of the Hegelian dialectic that un¬ 
derlies the structuralist model tells us 
that any cognitive dualisms will be easily 
combined with triads, for every pair im¬ 
plies a mediating third; there are no 
happy couples, merely eternal triangles 
(or menages a trois). Thus the main 
protagonists, the man and the woman, 
may be mediated by an integrated figure 
or by a child. 

The one non-structural dichotomy 
that seems to characterize almost all the 
myths of sexual masquerade is the so¬ 
cial dichtomy between the woman who 
is permitted, one’s own (called, in the 
Sanskrit tradition, suaklya) and the 
woman who is not permitted, not one’s 
own (called paraklya, "the other’s 
woman”). This dichotomy is not natural 
but cultural; it has to do with law, not 
with biology. In most, though not all, 
variants, the permitted woman is mar¬ 
ried and maternal, while the forbidden 
woman is erotic and not the hero’s wife 
(though she may be someone else’s 
wife)—the adulterous woman, Mada- 
nika or the Gopls. The permitted 
woman is incomplete in some way, 
sometimes because she is nothing but 
a mother, sometimes because she is 
not able to bear children. The other’s 
woman is seen as more complete, epit¬ 
omized by the highly accomplished 
courtesan; unlike the permitted woman. 
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the other woman gives the hero far 
more than her mere body; she engages 
him fully, erotically in the broadest sense 
of the term. Often the other woman is 
unattainable, in contrast with the wife 
one has. This aspect of the narrative is 
straightforward enough: one fantasizes 
not about what one can have, but about 
what one cannot have. 

The variants in which a woman cre¬ 
ates a double in order not to be in the 
bed of a man who would force her to 
be there, and those in which a woman 
masquerades in order to be in the bed 
of a man who would not want her to be 
there, m<y be seen as two aspects of 
the same myth: the woman wants not 
to be with one man and to be with an¬ 
other man. She wishes to disappear se¬ 
cretly from one bed in order to appear 
secret^ In another. The two aspects col¬ 
lapse together when the wife wishes to 
masquerade as her husband's mistress 
(or the mistress as the wife); she wants 
to be with one man, but to be a different 
woman to that man. 

The universal sexual impulse engen¬ 
ders a major tension when it comes into 
conflict with the particular exigencies of 
human society, when nature meets cul¬ 
ture. The result may be a major human 
contradiction: two human truths that are 
simultaneously true and mutually op¬ 
posed. In such a situation, as Claude 
L^-Strauss has taught us, the myth 
arises as a mediating factor between na¬ 
ture and culture. In the myth, the conflict 
turns into a narrative that expresses a 
contradiction that can never be re¬ 
solved.^ The splitting that seems to 
solve the original problem of conflict or 
ambivalence becomes in itself a source 
of new anxiety; and the new integration 
that arises in response to that anxiety 
produces new tensions. 

We might expect these tensions to be 
approached differently by different cul¬ 
tures. Hinduism, where the myth of the 
sexual double is particularly rampant, is 


a religion which imposes a razor-sharp 
edge between the image of the permit¬ 
ted woman and the image of the for¬ 
bidden woman.2® Orthodox Hinduism 
^ values the permitted woman and abhors 
, the forbidden woman; but later, devo- 
I tional Hinduism challenges this model 
by exalting extra-marital love as the only 
true expression of the love of god: the 
; dangers and separations that are a part 
of the illegal liaison are analogous to the 
I sufferings of the soul in longing for god. 
This is true of both the bheikti move¬ 
ment (as expressed in the aduiterous 
love of Kma and Radha) and the Tantric 
movement (as expressed in the ritual of 
intercourse with an Untouchable 
I woman.)” It is surely no accident that 
the courtly tradition of medieval Chris- 
^ tianity, which uses adulterous love as a 
similar religious metaphor, produces 
sexual doubles much as Hinduism 
does.^’ Thus Hindu society itself splits 
into two, one half (the traditional half) 
revering the suakiya over the parakiya, 
while the other half (the romantic or es¬ 
oteric half) reveres the parakiya over 
the suakiya. 

Tantrism also provides both another 
sort of sexual doubling and a supreme 
form of integration: Siva appears as the 
corpse (saua) that is transformed into 
the living consort (iiua) when he cop¬ 
ulates with the Goddess (as in the Ori- 
j ssan myth); and the Tantric yogi cop- 
I ulates with the female principle (the 
1 1 KurrdalinI) inside his own body—^that is, 

I he becomes his own sexual partner, the 
I ultimate narcissist 

This composite image of woman is 
roughtly parcel to the image of trousers 
described by an apocryphal Irishman: 
"They're singular at the top and plural 
at the bottom."” The network of inter¬ 
lacing dichotomies cannot be neatly laid 
out as a structuralist might wish them 
to be: goddessAvornan, man/woman, 
permitted/forbidden, matemal/erotic. 



good/evjl, light/dark and, at base, inte- 
grated/s])lit. We are dealing with aspects 
of sexucility that cannot be sorted out 
into two neat columns, though they still 
attract tD themselves polarized moral 
judgements. 

V. Sexual Relativity 

It is difficult to know whose voice is 
speaking to us in these myths, the voice 
of a woman or the voice of a man. For, 
though ^e Indian myths are almost al¬ 
ways wri len and recorded by men, there 
is good evidence within the tradition it¬ 
self that women were always the source 
of some, if not indeed, most, of the sto¬ 
rytelling; theirs might well have been an 
oral cortribution to the tales that were 
ultimate y written down by men. Yet it is 
also goc d to bear in mind the likelihood 
that women will share the dominant my¬ 
thology of their culture; they learn and 
assimilate the images that men have of 
them, and express those images in their 
own storytelling, even as men express 
images of themselves that they have 
learned from women. Since women 
were excluded from the Sanskritic tra¬ 
dition that is preserved in the myths re¬ 
corded in the Epics and Purarias, we 
might hazard the guess that the wom¬ 
en’s contribution was stronger in the 
realm oi vernacular, oral folklore than in 
the realm of classical texts, but again it 
would be difficult to substantiate such a 
claim—especially since there is no clear 
demarc ation between the vernacular 
(“little”) and the Sanskrit (“great”) var¬ 
iants of the story. In any case, if we do 
grant that these stories are not entirely 
male cr nations, we may view the sexual 
doublings in some of these myths from 
the standpoint of the man and in others 
from th(j standpoint of the woman, even 
if we cannot prove that a man expressed 
the former and a woman the latter. And 
some nr yths seem to express both view¬ 
points 2 t once. 


In the myths in which a woman mas¬ 
querades as a different woman with the 
same man, the woman may want to be 
both erotic and child-bearing, or both 
sexual and spiritual, to one man, but he 
wants to have one woman for each pur¬ 
pose, and so he splits her in his fantasy. 
The woman may not share this fantasy; 
she is often split against her will. She 
sees herself, as indeed we all see our¬ 
selves, as multiple in a positive sense, 
and struggles to function, and to be per¬ 
ceived, as an integrated person. Her fan¬ 
tasy is to remain combined like Qaurl/ 
Kali at the beginning of the myth or 
Cudala at the end of her story; it is her 
husband’s intolerance of this condition 
that forces her to split. The woman’s 
image of herself remains integrated 
even when doubled: it is two of the same 
woman. On those relatively rare occa¬ 
sions when she masquerades as an¬ 
other woman, it is in order to be the 
other woman to her own husband. By 
contrast, in the many myths in which a 
man masquerades as a different man in 
order to trick a woman into bed (the 
myths of Indra and Ahalya), the man’s! 
dominant fantasy makes him into two 
different men so that he can enjoy two 
different women.^^ 

In most of the oldest variants of the 
tale of the shadow woman, the shadow 
serves to exonerate the woman herself 
from any possible defilement at the 
hands of a demonic rapist or unwanted 
husband. These myths may express the 
woman’s reaction to sexual violence; 
they may express a kind of personality 
dissociation in reaction to a rape: “This 
happened to some other woman, not to 
me.” The image of the split woman in 
these myths is a female fantasy; she 
does not want to sleep with the man who 
will merely give her children (as in the 
myths of unattractive Levirate surro¬ 
gates) or who will merely take his pleas- 
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ure from her in the dark (as in the myths 
of rape), and so she splits away the part 
of herself that is being used in this way. 
Her revulsion against the rapist is also 
expressed in the fantasy of a violent pun¬ 
ishment of the man. So, too, in myths 
where one man masquerades as an¬ 
other, the woman is exonerated from 
the defilement by a stranger: “1 could 
not tell them apart."^ 

If we bear in mind the incidental dam¬ 
age done to the children of these su- 
pernaturally divorced pairs, we might do 
well to consider the myths from the 
standpoint of the child, the hapless me¬ 
diator between the two divided (and 
sub-divided) parents. Here we immedi¬ 
ately encounter a major difference in the 
attitude to the maternal figure. From the 
standpoint of the husband, the mother 
(of his children) is the permitted woman, 
sometimes in contrast with the erotic 
woman; from the standpoint of the wife, 
she is simultaneously maternal (to her 
children) and erotic (to her husband). 
But from the standpoint of the male 
child, the combined image of mother 
and erotic woman is threatening and in- 
] tolerable; this integrated image is what 
forces the child to split apart, to fantasize 
that he has two sets of parents, or that 
there are two of him.^^ Thus, when the 
woman is not merely erotic and child¬ 
bearing but is erotic and maternal to the 
same man, the man will double himself 
in order to provide two separate male 
objects, one for each of the two aspects 
of the intolerably integrated woman.^® 
And when, on the other hand, the 
mother goes away (splits, as it were), 
the child may be injured. Dlrghatamas 
and one of the children begotten by Vy- 
asa are blinded; Pandu is born “pale*’ 
and is cursed to die in the act of inter¬ 
course; the son of Gaurl/Kall becomes 
impotent It is significant that most of 
the injuries suffered by the children are 
anti-sexual injuries: they are punish¬ 
ments for sexuality, but they are also 


handicaps that will preclude any future 
sexual experience—or, the myth may be 
saying, any possible exposure to sexual 
danger. The curse of impotence is in¬ 
deed a curse of revenge that precludes 
normal, happy sexual experience; but 
the wish for infantile non-eroticism (a 
wish that Freud would not grant) is re¬ 
garded as a blessing that prevents ab¬ 
normal sexual experience, sexual 
tragedy.^^ 

** ' ^V . - * * 

VI. Human Blindness and Divine 

Invisibility . 

It is impossible to discern any chron¬ 
ological development in the theme of 
sexual doubles from the mythical to the 
realistic, from the sacred to the profane, 
or the reverse. The process of ration¬ 
alization, from the supernatural to the 
natural, operates frequently in this lit¬ 
erature, but some examples of the genre 
present us with a transition in the other 
direction, from the profane to the sa¬ 
cred: in early texts the heroine is a mor¬ 
tal woman, and in later texts she is a 
goddess.^ Stories of women become 
inextricably tangled in the toils of human 
sexual tragedy and take flight in the il¬ 
lusion provided by myth, the illusion that 
a woman can transform herself into an¬ 
other woman, or into a man. Thus we 
might do well to see the human con¬ 
cerns as the logical and psychological 
base from which the theological ver- 
1 sions were derived. For myth is a bridge 
that spans the gap between human ex¬ 
perience and the fantasy that grows out 
of that experience. Some variants nar¬ 
row the gap by rendering the fantasy in 
almost realistic terms; but the gap, how¬ 
ever small, remains nevertheless. 

Is there really any point in distinguish¬ 
ing the “mythical” variants of the theme 
from the “realistic” ones? Is it only the 
supernatural ring of invisibility or merely 
natural darkness that makes the mas¬ 
querade possible? Does it happen only 
in myths, or in life? Is it true everywhere. 
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or only m France, that, Dans la null, 
tous les chi^ sont gj^? How could it 
be possible that someone could sleep 
with two different women, or two differ¬ 
ent mer , on several occasions and 
never tel the difference?^^ 

William Butler Yeats raises this ques¬ 
tion, rhetorically, in his poem, “The 
Three Bushes.” A lady sends her maid 
to her lover in the dark, and tells herself 
“Maybe we are all the sameAVhere no 
candles are,/And maybe we are all the 
same/Thk strip the body bare.’’^° 
Maybe; but maybe not. The Indian story 
of the demon Adi, despite the super¬ 
natural elements of gods and demons 
and vagifjia dentata, comes close to the 
realistic truth when the storyteller drily 
remarks mat, as soon as Siva began to 
make love to the demon, he “suspected 
that this was not his wife;’’ the texts of 
the mytn mention several intimate 
“signs’’—^uman signs—by which he 
recogniz(id her, even though the de- 
rnonic form was magically perfect. And 
Sikhidhvaja is troubled first by the re¬ 
semblance between Kumbha and his 
wife and then by that between Cudala 
herself a id his memory of Cudala. 

One can suggest several reasons why 
the maki objects of the sexual mas¬ 
querade cannot tell the difference be¬ 
tween the I two women in bed. Traditional 
concepts of marriage, or traditional 
marriage partners, do not value individ¬ 
ualism as an element in eroticism as do 
romantic concepts of love or romantic 
partners; the official partner seeks not 
the personality but the persona (or, in¬ 
deed, th^ body) of the woman in bed. 
(This is, of course, all the more true of 
a sadistic rapist, like Yavakri.) The lover, 
the unofficial, erotic partner, does know 
the difference; indeed, the female sur¬ 
rogate may be created precisely be¬ 
cause the? woman in love cannot tolerate 
the embrace of any man other than the 
man she loves—^the man who knows 


the difference. Surrogates work only on 
the people who are not erotically at¬ 
tached, but are merely officially or phys¬ 
ically attached, to the woman who cre¬ 
ates the surrogate. 

The metaphorical blindness of the 
male toward the inner nature of the “of¬ 
ficial’’ woman, often coupled with the 
temporary blindness of the woman who 
closes her eyes in her resistance to the 
“official’’ man, is then expressed as the 
literal blindness of the child who results 
from such a union. The blindness of the 
woman toward her unwanted husband 
may also be a realistic reflection of the 
! fact that sleeping customs in India, par¬ 
ticularly among poor people, are such 
that a husband and wife may never ever 
see one another naked. Indian mythol¬ 
ogy, beginning in 900 B.O^ and con¬ 
tinuing into the contemporary period,'*^ 
regards it as inauspicious for a husband 
to see his wife naked, or for the wife to 
see her husband naked. The blindness 
of the child may also express the fact 
that, without the visual element, the sex¬ 
ual act of the parents was somehow in¬ 
complete, and so the child is in¬ 
complete.^^ 

Blindness may also be a punishment 
for the sexual passion that begins with 
{looking at someone. In the Freudian 
view, the distortion of upward displace- 
ment makes blindness a metaphor for 
castration. (Beheading, too, as we have 
seen in the tale of Yavakri, functions as 
a sexual punishment in this way.) For 
this same reason, blindness is what is 
wished upon people whom one wishes 
to make free of all further sexual im¬ 
pulse: where there is no sight, there is 
no desire. 




Blindness is the human aspect of 
what is expressed on the divine level as 
invisibility. In fact, the man (or woman) 
may half suspect and half not suspect 
that the person who seems to be the 
legitimate partner is an imposter; he or 
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she pretends to be fooled, in order to 
legitimize the episode, but enjoys it be¬ 
cause of the secret knowledge that it is 
not the permitted partner. Finally, the 
man cannot tell his (forbidden) beloved 
from the (permitted) woman who im¬ 
personates her because they are in fact 
the same person; only the myth pre¬ 
serves the fantasy that accompanies the 
act, the fantasy that there are two sep¬ 
arate women there.*” 

When, each for his or her own reason, 
the man and the woman close their eyes 
I to an intolerable reality, each sees in the 
I dark the myth that makes the reality tol- 
' erable. The woman fantasizes that she 
is in bed with a god (as Pandu’s wives 
do) or that she is not there at all (as the 
woman summoned by Yavakri does); 
the man fantasizes that he is in bed with 
a woman who is not his wife—or who 
is an Untouchable. To this degree, all 
of the tales of the sexual surrogate, even 
the realistic ones, are mythological in 
the broadest sense of the term: they 
imagine what cannot ever be in real life. 


The supernatural and the realistic sto¬ 
ries are alike in some ways, different in 
others. They are alike in that they deal 
with the same sets of human problems, 
though they express those problems dif¬ 
ferently accor<frng to the idioms of each 
genre. But they differ in the solutions 
that they can offer to those problems. 
The realistic stories often end in tragedy: 
once the fantasy has been acted out, 
there is a price to pay: the masquerade 
i is discovered, the woman is punished, 
' the trick does not work, the dream lover 
vanishes. Tragedy is, in this sense, the 
myth of the failure of mediation. But the 
myth may at least imagine the ideal so¬ 
lution, the perfect integration. In ex¬ 
pressing the conflict between animai 
nature and human cultural constructs, 
myths transcend the paradoxical ten¬ 
sion between illicit erotic love and legal 
marital love, a tension that can never be 
overcome in real life—except, perhaps, 
among the gods. 
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ENDNOTES 


'Recal, for Instance, the story of Ja¬ 
cob, Ra rhel, Rachel’s younger sister 
Leah, Rachel’s maid, and Leah’s maid. 
In Genet is 28.15-24. 

^Bocoiccio delighted in stories of 
sexual masquerade, of various types, 
but all entirely realistic. Many have 
happy tndings, in which the lovers 
achieve their desires (the tale of Ric- 
ciardo and Filippello; the tale of Gillette) 
while otliers lack happy endings; these 
are masquerades in order to avoid a 
hated b< d [Giovanni Boccaccio, Deca¬ 
meron (. John Payne translation, revised 
and ann stated by Charles S. Singleton; 
Berkeley: University of California Press, 
1982), tf lird day, sixth story, p. 231; third 
day, ninth story, p. 267; eighth day, 
fourth story, p. 572]. 

^Tlie s upreme instance is Tristan, by 
Gottfriec von Strassburg, translated by 
A. T. Hatto and supplemented with the 
surviving fragments of the Tristan of 
Thomas (Harmondsworth: Penguin, 
1960): Isolde the Fair has numerous 
doubles three of them actually named 
Isolde; and her maid, Brangane, substi- 
' tutes for her on her wedding night with 
King M irk, since Tristan has already 
substitu ed himself for King Mark in Is¬ 
olde’s bed. In the Arthurian cycle, too, 
□aine tricks Lancelot into lying with her 
and giv ng her a child by taking the 
place o Guinevere In the dark (while 
Lancelot has been taking the place of 
Arthur teside Guinevere in the dark). 

^In AI Midsummer Night’s Dream, not 
onty are there two pairs of human dou¬ 
bles, wiio replace one another in the 
dark (Ly sander and Demetrius and Her- 
mia and Helena), but they are further 
doublec by a royal pair (Theseus and 
Hippoly a) and a magical/dtvine pair (71- 
tania and Oberon, the latter provided 


with yet another surrogate, Bottom,*who 
has, further, a surrogate head—^the 
head of an ass). The Comedy of Errors 
plays upon the havoc wrought by two 
sets of male twins, the Boys from Syr¬ 
acuse. But the most serious soundings 
of the theme appear in the blacker com¬ 
edies, Twelfth Night and Measure for 
Measure. 

®The paradigmatic opera of sexual 
masquerades is Mozart’s The Marriage 
of Figaro. Cf. also Richard Wagner’s ver¬ 
sions of Tristan and Isolde and of the 
Nibelungenlied (in which the king per¬ 
suades Siegfried to sleep with the dan¬ 
gerous Brunnhilde in his stead); and 
Richard Strauss’s Arabella, Rosenka- 
valier, and Die Frau ohne Schatten. 

^Jaiminiya Brahmana (ed. Raghu 
Vira and Lokesh Chandra; Sareisvati Vi- 
hara Series, vol. 31, Magpur, 1954) 
2.269-72; Wencty Doniger O’naheriy, 
Tales of Sex and Violence: Folklore, 
Saciifice, and Danger in the Jaiminlya 
Brahmana (Chicago: University of Chi¬ 
cago, 1985), pp. 105-107. 

'’Skanda Purana (Bomb^, 1867) 
1.2.27-29; Wendy Doniger O’Flaherty, 
Hindu Myths (Harmondsworth: Pen¬ 
guin, 1975), pp. 251-261. Cf. also De- 
uibhagauata Purana 5.23; Kalika 
Purana 47; Matsya Purana 139; 154- 
7; Padma Puraria 5.41; Siva Purana 
7.125-27; Veknana Purana 28. 

Wendy Doniger O’Flaherty, Women, 
Androgynes, and Other MyO^ical 
Beasts (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1980), pp. 283-310. 

^Fr6d6rique Apffel Marglin, Wives of 
the God-King: The Rituals of tixe De- 
vadasis of Puri (Delhi: Oxford University 
Press, 1985), pp. 214-215; the stoty was 
told by P. C. Mishra. 

“O’Flaherty, Hindu Myths, pp. 238- 
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249; also O’Flaherty, Women, pp. 81- 

86 . 

^'KalikaParana (Bombay, 1891),46- 
52; cited by Wendy Doniger O’Flaherty, 
Asceticism and Eroticism in the My¬ 
thology of Siua (Oxford: Oxford Uni¬ 
versity Press, 1973), p. 227; and Man- 
as^ijay of Visnu Pala, cited by Edward 
Cameron Dimock, The Place of the 
Hidden Moon: Erotic Mysticism in the 
VaisriauaSahajiya Cult of Bengal (Chi¬ 
cago: University of Chicago Press, 
1966), p. 58. 

^^Cf., among many, the story of the 
man-hating princess in the Kath^arit- 
sagara (Bombay: Venkatesvara Steam 
Press, 1930) 18.3.24-110; Wendy Don¬ 
iger O’Flaherty, Dreams, Illusion, and 
Other Realities (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1984), pp. 63-65. 

^^Cf. Indra and Indranl and the parade 
of the ants, in Brahmavaivarta Puraria 
(Poona, 1935), Krsna Janma Khanda 
47.80-81 (cited by O’Flaherty, Dreams, 
p. 270). 

^'‘O’Flaherty, Women, pp. 296-302. 

'^Yogav^istha (Bombay, 1918) 
6.1.85-108; O’Flaherty, Dreams, pp. 
280-281. 

*®The sons of Gandharl in the first 
book of the Mah^harata are all born 
in pots. 

^’^Mahabharata (Poona, 1933-1960) 
12.329.14.1; 13.41.12-23; Ramayana 
(Baroda, 1960-1975) 1.47-48; cf. Sa- 
(apathaBrahmana 3.3.4.18; 12.7.1.10- 
12; O’Raherty, Asceticism, pp. 85-87; 
O’Raherty, Hindu Myths, pp. 94-96. 

^®K^mendra’s Desopade^ 1 am 
grateful to Lee Siegel for this reference. 

^^Cf. Srldhara’s commentary on the 
Bhagavata Parana, 10.33.30-32 (Bom¬ 
bay, 1832). 

^^Brhaddevata of Saunaka (Cam¬ 
bridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 
1904) 4.11-15. 

^^Brhaddeuata 4.21-25; cf. also 
Sayana’s commentary on Rg Veda 


1.51.13. See Wendy Doniger O’Flah¬ 
erty, “The Case of the Stallion’s Wife: 
Indra and Vr^riasva in the Rg Veda and 
the Brahmarias,'' Journal of the Amer¬ 
ican Oriental Society 105:3 (1985), pp. 
485-498. 

^Mah^harata 1.99. 

^Mah^harata 1 . 100 . 

^^Mah^harata 1.90 and 1.109. 

^^e encounter good and evil moth¬ 
ers, male and female doubles, and an¬ 
drogynes in Africa, Polynesia, and 
among the Navajo tribes of North Amer¬ 
ica, as well as in Semitic mythology, a 
spread that suggests that the theme 
may be universal. The distribution of this 
theme is suggestively if incompletely 
sketched in Stith Thompson’s Motif-In¬ 
dex of Folk Literature (6 volumes, 
Bloomington, Indiana, 1955-58), from 
which 1 cite only a few motifs: T 166 
(bride refuses to sleep with groom), T 
320 (escape from undesired lover), K 
1813 (husband visits wife in disguise), 
K 1843 (wife deceives husband with 
substitute bedmate), K 1223 (mistress 
deceives lover with a substitute); D 
659.7 (transformation: wife to mistress), 
K 1223.2 (mistress sends man’s own 
wife as substitute), K 1814 (woman in 
disguise wooed by her faithless hus¬ 
band), D 40.2.1 (transformation to re¬ 
semble a man’s mistress so as to be 
able to kill him), K 1911 (the false bride), 
K 1844 (husband deceives wife with 
substitute bedmate), D 658.2 (transfor¬ 
mation to husband’s/lover’s form to se¬ 
duce woman), K 1311 (seduction by 
masking as woman’s husband), K 1915 
(the false bridgegroom) and the Aarne- 
Thompson Tale Type 891 *D, “The Re¬ 
jected Wife as Lover,’’ is found in many 
cultures. 

2®lf we extend the bounds of our in¬ 
quiry beyond the theme of sexual dou¬ 
bles, we immediately encounter the uni¬ 
versal theme of twins, and of split heroes 
(such as Don Quixote and Sancho 
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Panzo). 

2^Claude Levi-Strauss, “The Struc¬ 
tural Stucy of Myth,” in Thomas A. Se- 
beok, ei., Myth: A Symposium 
(Bloomin gton: Indiana University Press, 
1958). 

2®Claude Levi-Strauss, “The Struc¬ 
tural Study of Myth,” in Sebeok, Myth: 
A Symposium, p. 64; and “The Story 
of Asdiwal,” in Edmund R. Leach, ed.. 
The Structural Study of Myth and 
Totemisrh (London: Tavistock, 1967), 
pp. 27-3(). 

2^0’Raherty, Women, passim; an ex¬ 
treme case is the conflict between the 
courtesan Madhavl and the chaste wife 
KannakT in the Tamil epic, 
Silapadaikaram. 

^°Edwc rd Cameron Dimock, The 
Place of the Hidden Moon. Another 
striking (jxample of divine adultery is 
provided by the Hindu god Kataragama 
in Sri Lanka, who, as Gananath Obeye- 
sekere has documented, visits his Mus¬ 
lim mistress in the course of a riotous 
public festival. 

^^See footnote 3, above. 

K. Ramanujan used this anecdote 
to characterize Indian literature(s). 

^^Cf. a 1 the sexual disguises of Zeus 
and Wot an, the Greek and Germanic 
forms of Indra. 

^O’Flaherty, Dreams, p. 98. 

^^This pattern was noted by Freud 
long ago; whether or not it is universal, 
it does appear in many Indian texts, and 
elsewhere. Heroes such as Moses, Oed¬ 
ipus, Jesus, Krsna, King Arthur, Tristan, 
and Superman split in this way; cf. Otto 
Rank’s 7 he Myth of the Birth of the 
Hero (Mew York, 1914) and Alan 
Dundes, “The Hero Pattern and the Life 
of Jesus ,” in Essays in Folkloristics 
(Meerut Folklore Institute, 1980). 

^®Cf. tlie story of Radha and the two 
Krsnas in the Brahmavaiuarta Puraria 
4.15.1-131; (cited by O’Flaherty, 
Women} p. 103); and the tale of the two 


Mayavatls (Vzotu Puraria 5.27.1-31; 
Bhagaoata Purana 10.55.1-12; O’Flah¬ 
erty, Dreams, pp. 99-101). 

^^In the myth of Arundhatl, the her¬ 
oine is raped by her own father and 
commits suicide; she obtains from 
Brahma the promise that her husband 
in her next life will be “just a close friend” 
to her, and that creatures will not ex¬ 
perience lust before adolescence. Siua 
Puraria 2.2.5-7; O’Flaherty, Asce^/c/sm, 
64-65, 118-119; Women, p. 105. 

^®Cf. the story of Renuka, who is a 
human woman (albeit magically re¬ 
stored) in the Sanskrit Epic (Maha- 
bharata 1.116.1-25), but becomes a 
goddess in the oral Tamil version (Pierre 
Sonnerat, Voyages aux Indes orien¬ 
tates (Paris, 1782), pp. 245-247. 

^n’o pose this question at the end of 
this discussion is, in a sense, a dirty trick, 
somewhat like the trick played by the 
Rabbi upon a gullible Christian who had 
asked him to explain Jewish logic; at the 
end of a series of thorny questions about 
two men coming down a chimney, one 
covered with soot and the other per¬ 
fectly clean, the Rabbi simply asked the 
thoroughly confused Christian, “How 
could it be possible that two men should 
be coming down a chimney, and one 
could be covered with soot and the 
other perfectly clean?” 

'‘^“The Three Bushes,” in Last Poems 
(1936-39); p. 341 of The Collected 
Poems ofW. B. Yeats (London, 1965); 
and Letters on Poetry from W. B. Yeats 
to Dorothy Wellesley (Oxford: Oxford 
University Press, 1940), pp. 71-92. This 
poem was based upon an incident in 
the Historia mei Temporis of the Abbe 
Michel de Bourdeille. 

'‘^Cf. the myth of Clrvasl, Satapatha 
Brahmana 11.5.1-8. 

^^Marglin, Wives of the God King, p. 
233. 

^^The eyes on an Indian statue, for 
instance, are always put on last; they are 
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the final element, the finishing touch 
that brings it to life. 

^This perception, together with many 
others throughout this essay, came 
from David Qrene, who read so many 
versions of it, and responded so often, 
that the end product seems to me to 
have been jointly composed, like the 
ballad of the Three Bushes. 
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endy Doniger O’Raherty is Professor of History of Religions and 
in Studies at the University of Chicago. She is the author of nu- 
jus works, Including Asceticism and Eroticism in the Mythology 
iua (1973), The Origins of Evil in Hindu Mythology (1976), 
ten, Androgynes, and Other Mythical Beasts (1980), and 
ims, Illusion and Other Realities (1984). She is also the editor 
translator of two anthologies of Indian texts in the Penguin Classics 
s: Hindu Myths (1975) and The Rig Veda (1981). 
ofessor O’Raherty served as President of the American Academy 
‘ligion in 1984-5. She has been elected to the Boards of Directors 
e Association for Asian Studies and the American Society for the 
y of Religion. She is an Editor of the journal History of Religions, 
a former Associate Editor of the Journal of the American Acad- 
of Religion, and she serves as an advisory editor for numerous 
cation series. 

e: lectgre series 

e University Lecture in Religion at Arizona State University was 
iished in 1979-80 when the Department was founded in the Col- 
of Liberal Arts. The Lectures present either an original scholarly 

In the field of religion to the general academic community, or a 
general assessment of religious studies to local friends of the 

1 Iment and the University. The first six annual lectures were de- 
iii by Professors Jacob Neusner (Brown), Giles Gunn (University 
) Ui Carolina), Elaine Pagels (Barnard College), Albert J. Raboteau 
: 2 ton), ISinian Smart (University of California and University of 
aster), and Martin Marty (University of Chicago). 

3 LECTURE IN 1987 

e Eighth Annual University Lecture in Religion will be delivered by 
rt Beilah, Professor of Sociology at the University of California, 
il ‘y, on February 19, 1987, in the Willard H. Pedrick Great Hall, 
g(i of Law, at 7:30 PM. Professor Bellah’s topic will be “Religion 
h(i Technological Revolution in Japan and the United States.” 
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